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NOTES AND NEWS 

At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on July 13, Mr. H. Wildon 
Carr read a paper on " The Principle of Relativity and its Importance for 
Philosophy." The principle of relativity has been formulated in physics 
to account for the negative results of all experiments contrived to detect 
the acceleration of a movement from observations made within the mov- 
ing system. It affirms that it is impossible to discover the motion of a 
system relatively to other systems by means of experiments performed 
entirely within the system (for instance, the motion of the earth relatively 
to sun or stars by means of purely terrestrial experiments), and that the 
velocity of light is a universal constant, independent of the motion of the 
source. The consequences of this theory are the abolition of ether, the rel- 
ativity of space and time to the observer's system of reference, the impossi- 
bility of conceiving absolute position or absolute simultaneity, and that 
mass is a function of velocity. There were three problems of philosophy 
that seemed to be closely bound up with the physical problems raised by 
relativity. These were (1) the problem of continuity, (2) the nature of 
real duration, and (3) the problem of original movement. The doctrine 
that movement or change is original, and things are a derivation from it 
or views of it, was curiously in accordance with the principle that mass is 
a function of velocity. A discussion followed the paper, opened by Pro- 
fessor T. P. Nunn, who thought that Dr. Carr had over-emphasized the im- 
portance of the principle of relativity for philosophy. It represented a 
great mathematical advance, threw light on things badly illuminated be- 
fore, but had not destroyed old views. It had, he agreed, influenced Mr. 
Russell, but it had not altered his old view of space so much as to make 
him recognize the equal reality of private space. By private space was not 
meant psychological space, but the real space to which each individual has 
access at each of his moments. Mr. Sheldon also thought the importance 
of the principle of relativity greatly exaggerated, and held that the ex- 
periments were explicable in many other ways. All of these were purely 
scientific, and had no more relation to philosophy than problems of meta- 
geometry. Dr. Wolf developed the view that the whole argument about 
relativity had originated in Kant's conception of time and space as modes 
of apprehension. He thought that the paradoxes were really due to a 
confusion of two different things, namely, the nature of time and space, 
and the difficulties of measuring time and space. Miss Constance Jones 
and Miss Oakeley were among the other speakers. — Athenwum. 

We have received the fourth volume of " Die Philosophie der Gegen- 
wart " containing an index and analysis of the philosophical literature 
for 1912. The work is marked by the same painstaking care, industry, 
and competence which have been characteristic of the previous volumes. 

Dr. Harold Chapman Brown, instructor in philosophy at Columbia 
University, has accepted an assistant professorship in philosophy at Le- 
land Stanford Junior University. 



